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CHARIVARIA. 


Tue Tsar seems to be dogged by 
misfortune wherever he goes. On 
the Sunday when he visited the 
KAiseR on the Hohenzollern, the 
Kaiser preached a sermon. 

* * 

The German papers say that the 
new military airship which has re- 
cently been making successful flights 
above Berlin is the best of its kind 
ever made. In view, however, of its 
sausage-like shape we shovld have 
expected it to be called : 
the Wurst. 

** 

We are glad to hear that 
our own military authori- 
ties are not neglecting the 


““May I protest,’’ writes Mr. 
W. S. Parisn, ‘‘ against the imade- 
quate number of straps provided for 
‘hangers’ in the Metropolitan Rail- 
way carriages?’’ Certainly, Mr. 
ParisH. 

a 

London, we learn from The Daily 
Mail, is at present suffering from a 
plague of moths. Several are re- 


ported to have been bludgeoned to 
death by the police ; but the public is 
not satisfied, and is adopting Lynech- 





law. 








subject of aerial naviga- 
tion, and that the only 
reason why the machine 
on which they have been 
experimenting for some 
time past has not sailed 
round St. Paul’s is their 
very proper desire not to 
injure the sacred edifice. | 

* * 


Those who thought that 
the prestige of The Daily | 
Mail might suffer through 
recent events are mis- 
taken. Rarsuxi has chosen 
that journal as a vehicle 
for stating his case to the 
British public. 

++ 

Truth will out even in a 
misprint. According to 
the Liverpool Daily Post 
Sir Epwarp Grey, speak- 
ing in the House of Com- 
mons on the subject of the 
Hague Conference, said | 
that he and his colleagues 
were more than ever im- | 
pressed with the helpless- 


| 
; } 
ness of mankind under the| | : he ee ‘ e ‘ » 
burden of arguments. _ Temporary Laird ‘Uno! Is THAT THE Sportine Syiprers Ovrice?| taken 
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BY TO-NIGHT'S MAII 


Ea 
“In the Home Railway ————— 


Market,’’ says The Daily News, } 


Two million 





THE BUTT OF THE FUTURE. 


passengers, it is| 


by French smokers, in the columns 
lof the Débdls, that bits of wood, 
matches, wire, and horsebair are fre- 
quently found in the cigarettes sold 
by the French Government, 


* * 
* 


The question, Which is the better- 
looking sex? has been raised again. 
Mr. Lovurs N. Parker and Mr. Evs- 
TACE MiLes—we were almost writing 
Fustace Mrro—think that the gift of 
beauty is equally divided, while 
Madame Latium CHarLes awards the 
———— palm loyally to women. 
We would suggest that, 
before the dispute becomes 
more acute, the whole 
matter be referred to the 
Hague Tribunal. 

* * 
* 

The Rev. R. J. Camp- 
BELL, in drawing an im- 
aginary picture of our 
country in the full enjoy- 
ment of Socialistic bless- 
ings, declared that it would 
be ‘‘an England where 
laughter would take the 
place of tears.’’ This will 
bear hardly on our trage- 
| dians. 





+ * 

The Stoke Newington 
Borough Council has de- 
cided to purchase a gold- 
| braided hat for the muni- 
cipal hall-porter at a cost 
of £2 5s. Later on, no 
|doubt, when he is com- 
| plete, special excursion 
trains will be run to enable 
| the country folk to see 
| him. 





* * 


Money makes money. 
| The Pounps are now help- 
| ing to fill the coffers of the 

Palace Theatre. Mean- 
| while the pence are being 
care of, so the 
Pounps are all right. 

* * 


The Pageant Season is now over. 


‘there has been further depression | stated, have been lost by the Central | [ts educational value was peculiar. 


in the stocks of the Southern pas-| 


senger lines on satisfactory traffic 
returns.’ Here, again, we see the 
same cause at work which is respon- 
sible for the low price of Consols. 

* * 

The Belgian summer, at any rate, 
would appear to be the real article, 
according to Truth. Speaking of 
Knocke-sur-Mer, our contemporary 
says, ‘‘ Flannels for men, and Flem- 
ish caps for ladies, are the general 
wear.’’ This leads one to wonder 
whether Truth herself does not live 
at Knocke-sur- Mer. 


London Railway in six months. This 


It seems that the history of nearly 


(as was said in another connection)| every town which indulged in one of 


looks like gross carelessness. 
* * 
. * . 

It is wonderful the airs some rep- 
tiles give themselves. Last week a 
four-foot snake was discovered coolly 
strolling down one of the walks of 
Victoria Park, Leicester. It was 
| promptly ordered to keep on the 
| grass. 
| The custom of giving bonuses with 
cigarettes is not confined to this 
country. Complaints are being made 


* * 


|these panoramas began with one 
| Flood and ended with another. 





Our Pampered Officials. 
“ Divisional Orders, Curragh Camp 
‘Post OFFICE. Bank Holiday. 
\The publie counter will be closed at 
inoon for all business except tele 
'graph business, express delivery ser- 
vices, the reception of parcels, the 
sale of postage statrps, and the 
registration of letters and parcels.”’ 
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TO PRINCE BORGHESE, 
Holder of the motor-record, Pekin to Paris (two 


calendar months). 


Prince, by the time these lines appear, 

You will have done your hemisphere ; 

You will have finished your two months’ job 
And earned the embrace of the boulevard mob, 
Leaving your rivals out of mind 

The nearest a week and a half behind. 


You have proved that nothing on earth could bar 
The onward rush of your ruthless car; 

Brigands and wolves and large brown bears, 
Hearing that you were to pass their lairs, 

Came to the meet, but fled (or fell) 

At the noise you raised and the noxious smell. 


You have proved there isn't a road so vile 
But you could traverse the thing in style, 
Jesting at mud and rut and rock, 

With coolies to haul your car en bloc, 

Or mules to carry it, pieced in packs, 
Over the torrents and mountain-cracks. 


Two thousand leagues (as the black crow flies, 
Who has the advantage of open skies) 

You have covered at five good miles an hour, 
Which means a couple of wild-horse-power, 
With generous halts of a night or day 

To hint that the motor “‘ has come to stay.’’ 


You have proved by many a public féte 

Big with the local mayor in state 

That if only the others are slow enough 

You may stop where jou like and stuff and stuff, 
And yet, unlike the fabulous hare, 

Win with a continent to spare. 


Last, to the maker's great content, 

You have served as a princely advertisement, 
Proving his car is the best of all 

(Its name, at the moment, I can’t recall) 

For the myriads eager to go and hoot 

On a holiday jaunt by the Gobi route. 0.58. 





The Observer, in an article on the Pekin-to-Paris race, 
asked, ‘‘ Can anybody conscientiously say that the suc- 
cessful competitors have driven from Paris to Pekin by 
motor-car? ”’ 

Mr. Punch, for one, cannot honestly lay his hand on 
his heart and say anything of the kind. For, deep down 
in his conscience, he knows that the race was run in the 
opposite direction. 








Tue Gloucester Citizen reports the first half-hour of a 
certain county match as follows :- 
NEICESTERSHIRE v. NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Hayter and Cox, who opened Northants first innings, played attractive 
cricket, Hawkins making some fine boundary strokes. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
R. W. Hawtin (not out ; 18 
Cox (not out ; oF : 13 
The alliterative effect of the title is masterly; but it 
does not make up for the strange lack of originality 
shown in the treatment of Cox’s name. 


Why Notts Win. 
“In the first over Payton hit Knox for a 4 and a 5, 
and Branston for a 4.’’—Tribune. 
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SPORTSMEN | HAVE KNOWN. 


Att this happened at Cambridge in the dim and | 
distant days when the May races were still, in accord- | 
ance with their title, rowed in May. A boat belonging 
to St. Mary’s College, which was head of the river, 
was being pursued by a boat from St. Luke’s. Excite- 
ment was intense, and party feeling ran high. Every 
night crowds of Marians and Luke’s men _ trooped 
down to the river with rattles, fog-horns, dinner- 
bells and other instruments by which it was _pro- 
posed to increase the courage and stimulate the vigour 
of the oarsmer. The respective dons joined in the fray, 
and forgot their dignified traditions. The Master of 
St. Mary's was seen to fall down in the Long Reach and 
bark his knee. The unstudied exclamation which 
escaped his lips made him a very popular man in his 
College for years afterwards. It was related that the 
President of St. Luke’s had ecstatically hurled his hat 
into the river when he saw his crew gaining, and he too 
became the subject of admiring anecdotes. Nothing, 
in short, was wanting to make the contest memorable. 

Unfortunately, however, the chivalry which usually 
attends these races was in this case marred by an inci- 
dent which became the subject of a heated correspon- 
dence. The letters came into my possession, and I now 
propose to publish them, though I regret I have not been 
able to secure the permission of the parties most con- 
cerned, one of whom, I may state, is now an Arch- 
deacon, while the other has recently been made a County 
Court Judge :— 

(No. 1.) 
[The Captain of St. Luke’s College B.C. to the 
President of the C.U.B.C.) 
May 23, 187—. 

““ Sir,—I regret to be compelled to bring before your 
notice a matter which occurred to-day during the First 
Division races. Our boat had gained a length on St. 
Mary’s and had just begun a spurt at Ditton which was 
in the opinion of every spectator certain to result in a 
bump when a large black dog with the St. Mary’s colours 
tied round his neck who had been running on the bank 
was seen (incited thereto by some St. Mary’s men) to 
leap into the water landing on the bow-side oars of the 
St. Luke’s crew. This accident (?) completely upset 
our crew. Two of them, myself amongst the number, 
were forced to catch crabs and by the time we recovered 
our chance was gone. I make this complaint formally 
and request you to summon a meeting of captains to con- 
sider it. If such things are allowed to happen we none 
of us know what may happen next. I am sorry to have 
to trouble you about so unsportsmanlike an action on the 
part of St. Mary’s.’’ 

The President of the C.U.B.C. sent this letter to 
the Captain of the St. Mary’s B.C. and asked him for 
his observations. The Captain of St. Mary’s was a 
sarcastic man and an angry one, but he was not a good 
speller. Here is his letter :— 

(No. 2.) 
[The Captain of St. Mary’s College B.C. to the 
President of the C.U.B.C.} 
May 24, 187—. 

““Sir,—I am oblidged to you for sending me the 
efusion with which you have been favered by the Captain 
of St. Luke’s. We know nothing of such a dog as he is 
pleased to mention. The desparate animal if it ever 
lived which I do not admit must have been maddenned 
by the sight of the St. Luke's crew, and plunged into the 
water (though nobody else saw it plunge) in a wild effort 
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“FILLING UP THE CUP.” 


C.-B. (the modern Danaid). “SILLY THING DOESN’T SEEM TO GET ANY FULLER.” 


[Lord Lawspowne’s attitude of moderation threatens to stultify the promised vengeance of the House of Commons. ] 
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THE BULLYON-BOUNDERMERES AT COWES. 


Mr. B.-B. “ Here’ve | sPeNt THOUSANDS ON A YACHT, BECAUSE YOU SAID WE MUST "AVE ONE, AND NOW WHEN I WANT YOU TO COME A 
TRIP TO NORWAY, OR SOMEWHERE, AFTER THE RE&GATTER IS OVER, YOU SAY YOU ATE THE SEA, AND WON'T BE ON IT MORE THAN YOU CAN 'ELP 











Waat's iv mean, M’rta?” 
Mrs. B.-B. “ My DEAR MAN, YOU DON'T SEEM TO UNDERSTAND THAT 
Lawn.” 


I'vVE NO USE FOR A YACHT EXCEPT AS A SHORT CUT TO THE Squadron 








to rescue the men from death by drowning owing to the 
splashing prevaling at the time. We alltogether deny 
that we had anything to do with this and we challenge 


St. Luke’s to produce the dog or his oner. As to 
sportsmanship I beg to say that the boot is on the other 
eg.’”’ 


This document was duly sent to St. Luke's and pro- 
duced the following retort :— 


(No. 3.) 


[The Captain of St. Luke’s College B.C. to the 
President of the C.U.B.C.) 
May 25, 187—. 

* Sir,—The letter of the Captain of St. Mary’s may be 
treated with the scorn which such a production deserves. 
I can furnish the names of twelve witnesses, including 
four men in my crew, who are prepared to testify that 
the incident happened in the manner I have described. 
There can be no doubt that the dog was brought down 
to the river on purpose and was urged on to his fiendish 
task either by men belonging to St. Mary’s or by their 
sympathisers. He was seen again yesterday at Baits- 


To this the Captain of St. Mary’s put in the following 
crushing rejoinder which closed the correspondence and 
the incident :— 

(No. 4.) 


[The Captain of St. Mary's College B.C. to the 
President of the CU.U.B.C.| 
May 26, 187- 

‘“* Sin,—I have the honour to aknoledge your last en- 
closing letter from the Captain of St. Luke's. I now beg 
to withdraw part of my first letter and to state that the 
dog exists. He belongs to a scholar of St. Luke's whose 
name is B. F. Hopces. The dog's name is Neptune and 
he is a retriever. I know where he is kept, and I 
can show him to you or any one else. The fact that we 
have been out of our distance from the St. Luke's boat 
every night proves that it was unesesary for St. Luke's 
|to throw a retriever into the river so as to find an excuse 
for crabs which they would have caught without the 
intrewsion of such an animal. Perhaps the Captain of 
St. Luke’s will now apolligise.’’ 








The Tribune, as a family paper, caters for all. But 


bite, but a strong contingent of St. Luke’s men chased |it was a mistake to head one of its articles in this way : 


him from the scene.’ May I ask when the meeting I 
have requested will be summoned? ”’ 


** For tHe CHILDREN. 
Horse AntTs.”’ 
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BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 
Anout YACHTING. 
On board the *‘ Blanche.’’ 


Darune,—Behold your 
BLANCHE aboard her namesake, 
which is a fine, big steam-yacht, 
quite a baby-liner in fact, with triple- 
expansion things somewhere, and a 
lovely deck for dances and afternoon 
teas. I must say, Jostan has done 

s well. The saloon is a peach, and 
out of it opens a darling wee boudoir 
done in white brocade and ivory—a 
compliment to me. 

Cowes was 





DEAREST 


much the same as 
usual. One seemed to be either 
landing or going on board again all 
day, and on the Squadron Lawn were 
the same people one ‘s been meeting 
every day in town for the last three 
months, 

| The Regatta, of course, I pay no 
| attention to. Of all aggravating, un- 
interesting things regattas are easily 
worst Everything 's such an im- 
mense way off, and it’s all so slow 
and vague and stupid. Then the 
jregatta-fiend, who always has his 
vlasses at his eyes, and whose con- 
is sprinkled with booms 
and spinnakers, and luffing, and 
wearing, and sail-area, and all that 
tuff, is of all bores the most trying. 
rhis is the creature who, in an ab- 
urdly fresh, breezy, excited state, 
}eomes rushing up to you with :— 
& Wasn't that a ripping win of 
| 


ersation 


Sylvia's this morning? Wasn’t she 
| beautifully handled? Did you no- 
| tice, when she was brought round in 
| stays, three points off the wind? ”’ 

and all that sort of thing, when, 
ser likely, one was playing bridge 
all night, and didn’t come on deck 
the afternoon. 
| no enthusiastic yachtswoman. 
} 
| 
| 


miy ad 


You ‘ll say I’m 
Well, 


ir, L'm not. No true woman 


is There! L tell you no womanly 


woman loves the sea, and if she says 
he does she’s an old or a young 
pretender. It's essentially a man’s 
element. It has no mercy on the 
little vanities, and fripperies, and 
fal-lals that make our lives beautiful. 
Why, you come on deck sweetly got 
up (or, in the language of the Solent, 
 dandy-rigged '’) to receive visitors 
for tea, and in two-two’s, most 
likely, your fetchingest little adorn- 
ment is on the horizon. Also, a 
woman must be perfectly genuine 
(not that this is a point that troubles 
me, of course) to get anything out of 
yachting. And when I say genuine, 
I don’t mean truthful and sincere 

that is simply a matter of taste 
ashore or afloat. I mean physically 








genuine. She must have a real com- 
plexion, able to bear ‘the fierce 
light that beats upon a yacht,’’ as 
one of the poets says, and a good 
head of hair that waves naturally, to 
defy the vindictive sea-breeze. Par- 
ticularly nice feet and ankles are also 
a positive necessity for getting in and 
out of boats, and going up and down 
companion-ways and things. And, 
unless a woman is well found, to use 
a sea-phrase, in these respects, 
though GreENFERN may have worked 
wonders for her in blue or white 
serge, she'd better leave yachting 
alone. With men it may be a sport, 
and a matter of speed and sail-area, 
and luffing, and wearing. But with 
us (and I don’t care what the out- 
and-out yachting women say to the 
contrary) it resolves itself, like every 
other sport, into the questions, How 
shall I look? Can 1 come through 
the ordeal? Lots try to come through 
it who can’t, and then there’s 
another Tragedy of the Sea. 

You know that pretty little widow, 
Grace Trevor, who was rather suc- 
cessful in London, and wound up the 
season by getting engaged to Lord 
Ninny FFOLLYOT? She had a pretty, 
childish way of throwing back a lock 
of hair from her forehead, and look- 
ing dreamily upward. It became 
quite a small rage, and heaps of 
people were throwing back locks of 
hair from their foreheads, and look- 
ing dreamily upward, who were quite 
unfitted by nature to do so. Well, 
Grace Trevor and Lord Ninny were 
guests for the week on the M1pp.Le- 
suires’ yacht, Godiva. One morn- 
ing, when they were cooing on 
deck, a sudden squall tore off 
Grace's yachting cap and carried it 
out to sea—and the famous lock 
along with it. Isn't that a horrible 
story? I hear the engagement ’s off 
now. 

Lady Cuarces sailed her own 
yacht. She's been through a course 
of lessons, you know, and holds a 
mariner’s certificate that she’s ab- 
surdly proud of. She looked very 
workmanlike, though not at all chic, 
in her sou’-wester and big pea-coat, 
shouting orders through a mega- 
phone. I heard she ran into one or 
two things. 

Among our regatta guests on the 
Blanche were Kippy Vavassor and 
his Yankee girl, Desp—EmMona BLoGeG 
of Pittsburg. (It was her ‘‘ Pop 
who made our Government an offer 
for Domesday Book, to put in his 
collection.) They're to be married 
in a week or two, and DEsDEMONA 
has a lovely idea for her wedding. 
They ‘re all to be on stilts. Owing 


ae ” 





to this, she had to give up her idea 
of being married by some bishops. 
After a search, they found a curate 
who was willing to learn the stilts, 
and he ’s now learning, and hurting 
himself dreadfully, they say. How- 
ever, he ‘ll be consoled by an enor- 
mous fee—that is, unless his bishop 
gets wind of it and disestablishes 
him, or whatever it is they do to 
them. 

As to the entertaining during 
Cowes week, I’m glad to tell you, 
my child, that I crowded on canvas 
and sailed away from the lot with my 
Mermaids’ Ball. Josian was called 
away on business, and I sent out 
cards, sea-green, printed in silver, 
for ‘‘ the first calm warm night.’”’ I 
had the most delicious Mermaid’s 
ball-gown that you ever. (At least, 
it wasn’t exactly a gown, but never 
mind that.) It was sewn with iri- 
descent paillettes, and the décolletage 
done with shells and sea-weed. My 
hair was down, of course, and twined 
with shells and sea-weed also. The 
calm, warm night came along all 
right, and we were rowed into shal- 
lowish water, where we chose our 
ball-room, and Despremona and I 
received the mermen and mermaids 
bidden to frolic with us. She was 
got up like me, only her hair doesn’t 
wave naturally and she found waving- 
pins but a reed to lean on in the 
cires. The ball-room was lit by elec- 
tric torches held in boats, the dance- 
music was supplied by a big gramo- 
phone, and supper was on floating 
tables. DrspEMONA said it was “* as 
big a thing as any hostess had done 
over home.’’ And that, from her, 
is a huge compliment. 

All Cowes was talking about it 
next day. 

Ever thine, 
BLANCEE. 





THE HOLIDAY SOUVENIR 
BUREAU, LTD. 
Wuy go abroad when you can get all 
the souvenirs you want at home? 
Save your travelling expenses and 
deal with us. 
Wuat We Do. 

Supposing money is tight with you, 
and the Jones-SmyTHes and family 
have gone to Lucerne, while you are 
forced to retire to Margate for your 
summer holidays. 

Wuy be AsHamMED? 
You can stop in Margate, while our 
headquarters will organise an imagi- 
nary tour through the Continent for 
you. Tell us where you want to go 
to, and we will let all your friends 
know that you are there. We send 
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Guest at Squire's 
Pompous Barber. 


“ WHAT SORT OF A TEAM 
“VE NO OPINION OF EM, 


el 


Ake THESE East HyDE PEOPLE WE'RE PLAYING 
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TOo-pay?”’ 
THEY COME FROM A PLACE WHERE THERE'S NOTHINK BUT HIGNORANCE AND HINTERMARRY(N’.” 








you picture-postcards of Paris, the 
Schaffhausen waterfall, the Jung- 
frau, Lake Como by moonlight, etc. 
etc., and all you have to do is to ad- 
dress them to your frie nds with a 
greeting on them, such as “‘ Isn't this | 
a pretty place?’’ or ‘‘ Arrived here 
safely,’’ or ‘* Will this do for your 
collection? ’’ or ‘‘ Haven’t met the 
Jones-Smytues yet.’’ Then you send 
the cards back to us in an envelope, 
and we forward them to our agents all 
over Europe to post. 

The postmarks are genuine ; so are 


Sire; 
| and rest content in “the puny 
ledge that picture-postcards signed 


iby you are fluttering on the neigh- 
| bours from Dieppe, San Sebastian, 
|Christiania, Brussels, ete. From 


Iceland, if you like. It’s the same 
price. We have the following sou- 
venirs at cheap Birmingham rates: 
—Dutch hopjes, fisher-dolls from 
Boulogne and Dieppe, Joan of Are 
statuettes from Rouen, Eiffel Tower 
spoons, pdté de foie gras terrines, Rue 


de Rivoli jewellery, 


lions of Lucerne 





of France. My wife’ s uncle was 80 
delighted with our thoughtfulness in 
sending him a card from Monaco (the 
Casino, coloured, by moonlight) that 
he sent me a cheque on my ‘re- 
turn.” Kindly send me a French 
five-franc piece, as 1 promised it to 
my aunt, who wishes it made into a 
brooch. 
‘ Henry Yapp, 
Telegram: ‘‘ Maiden aunt asks me 
map out for her same tour as I made 


Peckham.’’ 


in every shape, wooden bears from 


last year have Munir's 
Ardennes is that where 


branch in 
I went last 


the stamps. 


That is where you score. 


See ? 
You Witt Want Souvenirs. 

We have souvenirs of every place 
in Europe. We buy them from Bir- 
mingham direct, thus saving the 
French and German middleman. We 
will deliver as many as you want to 


Berne, 


wooden 


Brussels lace-handkerchiefs, 


catalogues of the 


boxes 


from 


Wiertz Museum, |~ 


Spa, Roman | 


year. 


PeTer Crimp, 


Holmlea, Purley."’ 


| beads, mosaic 


from the Black 
photographs (2 


from any German 


brooches from Venice, 
Spanish bandannas, 


,000 different poses) 


cuckoo clocks 
Forest, Kaiser’s 


town. Just try 





Commercial Intelligence. 
From a bill: 
‘* Hunter & Co.’s 
Yearly Sale.’’ 


Half- 


Annual 


your home, 


and you can make pre- 


us. 


sents to 


like the 


Waat Ovr Currents THINK. 


JONES-SMYTHES. 


everyone, just 


“Tne last wicket fell just before 


See Wuat We Save! 
You needn’t even go away. You can 
stop in your back-garden at Balham, 





‘IT was obliged to go to Southend 
last year, but, thanks to your wonder- 
ful bureau, I took one of your 








imaginary tours through the South 


lunchtime. 


After the interval a 


very pleasing improvement in the 


dimensions 
"East Anglian Daily Times. 


seen. 


of the spectators was 
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HOW THE ANGLO-ITALIAN 

WAR BEGAN. 
A Drart upon THe Future. 

From ‘‘ Il Secolo,’’ 2007. 

\ VALUABLE addition to the Galleria 

| Nazionale has just been made in the 

hape of a large work alleged to be 

the great and popular English 

master of the last century, SiGis- 

MuND GOETZI 





by 


From ** La Tribuna.” 
Considerable mystery attaches to 
the steps by which the Directors of 
the Galleria Nazionale the 
possessors of the new Goetze. The 
purchase was made through a firm of 
dealers, who naturally do not divulge 
They say, however, that 
has been ebove board 
pensione) and honest. None the 
less here is an English masterpiece, 
exported from England against the 
law and imported into Italy against 

the law: a double fracture. 


‘La Verita.”’ 

Excitement in art circles is at fever 
heat with regard to the new Goetze 
which has just been hung in the Gal- 
leria Nazionale; because no secret is 
of the fact that’ it was dis- 
covered in England and conveyed 
here quite openly, in spite of the pfo- 
hibition concerning the exportation 
of art. The theory most 

expressed is that it is not a 
of art; but on this point the 
dealers are dumb. The fact remains 
that the picture hangs in the Galleria 
Nazionale, and has been pronounced 
by gifted experts to 
(1086 tze. 


became 


any secrets. 
everything 


From 


made 


of works 
widely 


wi rk 


be a 


VAaATIOUS 


eruine 


* La 


story of the 


Posta.”’ 
finding of the 
masterpiece by SiGisMuND 
Goerrze that hangs’ in the Gal- 
leria Nazionale reads like a romance. 
It seems that it was unearthed by a 
workman who was excavating in the 
ruins of the Doré Gallery in London. 
For a long time the man debated as 
to what his discovery could be; but 
at length, on the arrival of a more 
inative mate, it decided 
that it a picture. An unknown 
expert happening to be passing, 
loubt gave way to certainty. It was 
a picture. After a few moments’ eXx- 
amination the expert pronounced it a 
Goet and made the workmen an 
offer for it in beer, which was 
promptly aceepted, and cutting the 
canvas from the frame the lucky con- 
noisseur rolled it under his arm and 
arried it off. He has never been 
seen again, nor can even conjecture 


From 

The 
great 

now 


itnag was 


was 


Ze, 





put a name to him. Meanwhile the 
picture, @ magnificent specimen of 
the art of ‘‘ The English Wiertz,”’ 
as he has been felicitously called, has 
found its way to this country, nor are 
we likely to give it back. 


From “‘ Il Semaforo.’ 
| By the kindness of the Directors of 
ithe Galleria Nazionale, writes our 
| correspondent, I have been permitted 
lto see the new acquisition which is 
exciting so much interest. It is cer- 
tainly a great work, measuring some 
ninety square feet. So far as I can 
conjecture the subject is “‘ The End 
of the Season,’’ or it might be ‘* The 
Opening of Parliament.’’ Whatever 
it is, it is a great work, and will cover 
a gratifying area of wall. How Italy 
has managed for so long to exist 
without a Goetze now becomes an 
acute problem. 
From ** La Maglia.”’ 

The most extraordinary thing that 
could happen with regard to the new 
Goetze would be the sudden appear- 
ance—as in the case of the new Van- 
dyck of a century ago—of duplicates 
of it. But none has yet come to 
hand. As Signor Bruno of Monte 
di Tavola remarked, the true art 
lover, who hates replicas, could bear 
with more equanimity the prospect 
of another eruption of Vesuvius than 
that there should be three Goetzes 
exactly alike in this country. 
we Il Spe ttatore — 

The theories expressed by the com- 
mittee of experts who yesterday 
visited the Galleria Nazionale to see 
the new Goetze and come to a deci- 
sion as to its theme for official adop- 
tion in the catalogue, are strangely at 
variance ; were the subject a less seri- 
ous and exalted one, we might almost 
say comically Signor G1orGio 
Moro, who is perhaps the world’s 
first authority on allegory, after a 
severe examination of the canvas, 
pronounced it to represent ‘‘ The Tri- 
umph of Mind over Matter.’’ The 
policeman in the foreground, he held, 
might be taken merely to fix the 
time and the district of London re- 
ferred to, the lettering on his collar 
indicating his division, and thus pin- 
|ning down the locality to Mayfair, 
the abode, in Sictsmunp Gortze’s 
day, of the Smart Set. On the other 
hand, Signor Rorerto Nikona holds 
that the policeman is a postman, and 
that he here typifies haste and the 
modern spirit, the subject of the 
masterpiece being ‘‘ The Ultimate 
Triumph of Leisure over Speed.’ 
Signor Rogserto Nikota lays great 
stress on the word “‘ ultimate,”’ be- 


From 


SO. 





| ous. 





cause he holds that the painter's 
treatment was ironical, to all appear- 
ance the lady with the lorgnettes and 
poodle seated in her car having al- 
ready conquered. But here comes in 
the significance of Father Time with 
his scythe and the jockey on the race- 
horse. A third theory, propounded 
by Signor Parco, is that the picture 
is not an allegory at all, but a seene 
from one of the pageants so common 
in England in Gortze’s day. Be 
that as it may, it is a fine ‘work; 
every inch of the canvas, even where 
subjected to the searching scrutiny 
of the microscope, being found to be 
covered with paint. 


From ‘‘ La 


We understand that a formal de- 
mand for the restitution of the 
Goetze to its bereaved country has 
been made by the English Foreign 
Othee. England, it seems, is on fire 
over what it calls its loss. Unless the 
picture is relinquished we do not see 
how a rupture can be avoided. 


From ‘‘ La Mattina.”’ 

An envoy extraordinary from the 
English Government yesterday called 
at the Foreign Office with regard to 
the smuggled Goetze, as it. is now 
called. We understand that on 
being asked by the Foreign Minister 
why England wanted the picture 
back again he made no reply. Im- 
mediately after seeing the picture at 
the Galleria Nazionale he left for 
London. Much importance is at- 
tached to the incident. 


Cronica.”’ 


From ‘Il Tempo.”’ 
According to our London corres- 
pondent there is no Goetze in the 
National Gallery there. From this 
fact we deduce that jealousy is at the 

bottom of the whole trouble. 


“IT 

Nothing, it is feared, can now avert 
war. Even if the picture were given 
up the English Government would 
consider that the affront was too seri- 
That the picture will be ceded 
we have not the faintest hope. 


From Corriere.’’ 


“i Il Secolo. "7 


War between Italy and England 
has been formally declared. 


From 








An Early Separation. 
“A very pretty though quiet wed- 
ding was solemnized at the Catholic 
church here on Saturday morning. . . 


After the ceremony the young couple 
left on the morning train for different 
points in Manitoba."’"—The Forget 
Mail, Canada. 
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THE LATEST ADDITION TO THE GYMNASIUM OF THE GERMAN TRANSATLANTIC LINERS IS AN INVENTION BY AID OF WHICH HORSE EXERCISE 
MAY BE ENJOYED. THE ABOVE SKETCHES ARE SUPPOSED TO REPRESFKT A DEMONSTRATION BY THE SHIP'S DOCTOR, UNDER WHOSE CHARGE #UCH 


A THING SHOULD OBVIOUSLY BE PUT. 


LUXURY AT SEA. 











THE OIL KING AT PLAY. 


Tus is how Mr. RockEFELLER, in 
the words of The Daily Mail, took 
the news of the heavy fine inflicted 
upon the Standard Oil Company :— 
_ “The Oil King was playing golf. He had 
just made a 150-ft. drive when a messenger 
rode across the links and handed him a tele- 
gram. The richest man in the world tore open 
the envelope, glancel at the contents for a 
second, and then, giving his clubs to a caddy, 
mounted his tricycle and pedalled to the next 
green." 

We do not think much of the 
150-ft. drive, which was, after all, 
only 50 yards; but the poverty of it 
may perhaps be explained by his 
having his whole bagful of clubs in 
his hands at the time (or so we 
judge from the statement that he 
subsequently gave them to his 





caddy). His next action, however, 
seems to show that he was more 
affected by the news than was at 
first believed; for we read that he 
‘* mounted his tricycle and pedalled 
to the next green.’’ Unless he had 
holed out in one with his fifty-yard 
drive, this means that he must have 
given the hole away to his opponent. 
It does not sound at all like an Oil 
King; and it is only kind to suppose 
that he could not have been quite 
himself at the moment. 

We understand, by the way, that 
this fine of over five millions sterling 
has caused a spasin of the most 
bitter jealousy in Carmelite House. 





‘* THis is an actress who. . . once 
learnt the part of Delilah in Samson 
Agnostic in three days.’’—Throne. 





WHEN CISSIE SWIMS. 
Wuen Cissig£ swims, by strict com- 
mand 
She doesn’t venture far from land, 
But shows her skill where all may 
view 
Beyond the waves a yard or two; 
And oh! her trudgeon stroke is grand. 


Up swings her gleaming arm and 
hand, 
One snowy white, the other tanned ; 
And water-wings are quite taboo 
When Cissi« swims. 


Her course no current can withstand, 

Yet, all the time, her smile is bland, 

While now and then above the blue 

A little foot appears, and who 

Would guess the other's on the sand 
When Cissie swims? 
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Gamekeeper. “Hi! What pvstvess nave you HERE? ‘Tuts is Mr. Brown's Lanp.” 
Trespasser. “ On, 18 it?) We Tuovent rr was Simpson's. We HAVE LEAVE TO SHOOT ON HIS LAND. ANYWAY YOU NEEDN'T GET EXCITED.’ 


Keeper. “ THAT'S ALL VERY WELL, BUT WHAT HAVE you snot? I 
l'reapasser Ir wasn't us. We HAVEN'T FIRED.” 

A eeper indiqnantly 
l'reapaaser (blandly). “ Tuat 


ODE TO A MISANTHROPE. 
Ls acen in the Regent's Park Vulture House.) 
DysprrTi biped ! irritably brooding 
And perchant in a none too savoury pen, 
What is your trouble—if 1 ’m not intruding 
Where do you mostly feel the pain, and when? 
What is that woe of yours that wrings the rare drop 
From ( ockney eyes, and makes the infant seek 
To grant you the reversion of his pear-drop 
Or ply with currant buns a carrion beak ? 


Is it regret that haunts you Does that head-piece 
Needing a tonic) miss Khodesia’s morn 

Charged with the subtle fragrance of some dead piece 
Of mutton on the mobile breezes borne ? 

Long ere your plumes sustained such wholesale losses 
Who knows—when you were young and sweet and 

shy 

What tender obsequies that curved proboscis 

Has undertaken, and in spheres how high: 


And now a milder tariff fails to tickle 
The old bon vivant, and you break your fast 
Cheerless as colonels chafing for the pickle, 
The spicy relish of an Orient past 
Small wonder that you mope, the world despising, 
Save when a meditative bill consumes 
Some parasite that, strangely enterprising, 
Molests your old insanitary plumes. 


“Nor Firep! THEN WHAT'S THAT HARE DOIN’ IN YouR MAN'S PockET? I CAN SEE A LEG STICKING OUT.” 
Ou, THAT'S A HARE WE'VE BROUGHT OUT FoR LuNcH!” 





’ 


HEARD A SHOT JUST Now.” 








But this, I take it, most profoundly festers, 

And grates your gizzard with a secret care— 
The tactlessness of those official jesters 

Whose task it was to choose your nomme de guerre: 
Captive—a bachelor—-in bad condition,— 

When Fate’s malevolence presumed to stick 
‘Sociable Vulture ’’ on your scant partition, 

No wonder that it turned you deathly sick ! 





The Raison d’itre. 
‘““ WanTeD, a man and wife, under 40. Write, stating 
wages and length of previous character and reason for 
living.’’—Hastings and St. Leonards Observer. 


Insulting a Friendly Nation. 
‘* Man or Italian wanted to go with small merry-go- 
round through streets.’’—Glasgow Citizen. 
‘Autres temps, les mémes mceurs. 
Ix the old Greek alphabet, koppa came after pi, and 
in late English times the policeman still courts the 


ce 0k . 





“The discussions concerning the proposal to create a separate coloured 
episcopate continue. The Bishop of Arkansas (Brown) is the most 
militant champion of the scheme.”— Church Times, ‘“‘ Amcrican Notes.” 


Tue Right Rev. Brown would naturally be prejudiced. 








oo 
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Scrttray. “MADAM, YOUR 











Evropa to Si LTAN OF Moro OO). 
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THE IRRESPONSIBLE. 
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“Tl THOUGHT YOU WERE SUPPOSED T 
THIS COUNTRY. WHY CAN’T YOU KEEP IT IN ORDER?” 

ALGECIRAS CONFERENCE HAS VERY 
RESPONSIBILITY. I HAVE THE PROFOUNDEST CONFIDENCE IN YOUR ADMIRABLE POLICE!” 


MONARCH OF 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


ExtracreD From THE Diary or Tony, MP. 


House of Commons, Monday, 
August 5.—At it again. Pot calling 
Kettle black. Kettle, represented 


posal to limit period of further dis- 
cussion of Scotch and English Land 
Bills. Pot (Prince Artuur) over- 
flows afresh with indignation. Re- 
calls time when C.-B. had protested 
that debate under shadow of guillo- 
tine reduces Parliamentary procedure 
to a farce. 

Of course it does; he will say it 
again when, some years hence, he is 
on the other side of the Table, and 
Prince Artuur, as Leader of the 
House, moves similar motion, as he 
was accustomed to do in last Parlia- 
ment. AsquitH, completing domes- 
tic conversazione by presenting him- 
self in character of the Broom, swept 
clean away the artificiality of the 
controversy. 

After familiar weleome manner, he 
in few short, sharp sentences went 
to heart of the matter. What's 
the use of crimination and recrimina- 
tion? The simple question at issue 


by C.-B., serenely steams forth pro- | Reading. 


“Por Catuisa Kerrie Brack. 
(Mr. B-lf-r and C.-B.) 





is, Are Grand Committees to be 
regarded as integral parts of the| 
legislative machine? If answer be in| 
affirmative, there is no deliverance | 
from the guillotine, either for Union- 
ists or Liberal Ministers. Scotch 
Bill had been twenty-two days before | 
Grand Committee, sitting for the! 
most part from 11 o'clock in the} 
morning till five in the afternoon. | 





l ' : 

‘If during that time they were noi 
‘able to rough-hew its ends, system 
stood self-condemned. Now proposed 


'to allow three days for consideration 


of the Bill on Report Stage by the 
whole House; a fourth for Third 
If this aggregate did not 





” 


suffice, let them shut up shop and go 
off for interminable holiday. 

Refreshing amidst wasteful war 
of words to have Asquitrnu looking in. 
None excels him in the art of com- 
pressing irrefutable arguments of 
plain common sense into phrases 
every word of which is a_ barbed 
point. 

But what is the use of it? The 
grievance is that Ministers criminally 
withhold opportunity for further dis- 
cussing a measure wrestled with up- 
stairs through more than four weeks 
of Parliamentary time. Well, here 
was a sitting, Bank Holiday to wit, 
at disposal of Members. It might, 
by agreement, have been added to 
opportunity for discussing the Bill. 
What happened was that for full four 
hours we wrangled round question 
whether we should or should not 
begin to deal with it on Report 
Stage. Further waste of time pre- 
vented only by action of closure. 

Business done.—Resolved, that to- 
morrow we buckle-to on Report 
Stage of Scotch Land Bill. 

House of Lords, Tuesday, 9 p.m. 
For four hours been discussing Lrish 
Evicted Tenants Bill. Peer followed 
Peer, successfully dissembling his 
love for the measure. Burning 
desire to kick it down - stairs. 





LANSDOWNE, bland, courteous, cut- 
ting, suavely says *‘ No.’’ There are 
more ways of breaking an egg than 
flinging it in the face of the passing 
policeman. As he told them some 
time ago in respect of another threat- 
ened conflict with other House, first 
duty of the Lords is to consider their 
own position. If they are coming to 
grips with duly elected representa- 
tives of the People let them carefully 
select time and means. If they chuck 
out this Bill they will incur charge 
of arbitrary conduct, deliberately in- 
viting quarrel. Let them pass the 
Second Reading. When it gets into 
Committee they shall go as they 
please. In these circumstances debate 
drifted on. Members, mustering in 
force for opening speeches, sallied 
forth. Arran having added brief 
speech to chorus of denunciation, 
there was a pause. Lorp CHan- 
CELLOR looked round ready to put the 
question. From corner of second 
Bench near the bar uprose a little, 
spare, grey-haired man with strag- 
gling wisp of beard that looked as if 
it had long been struggling against 
eviction. Noble lords turned to look 
at the apparition. 

** Who ‘s this? ’’ 

** CLANRICARDE ! ”’ 
pered. The listless audience was in- 
stantly transformed into ring of 
eager listeners. 

Through thirty-three years Hunert 
GeorGeE dE Burcu CANnine, second 
Marquis of CLANRIcARDE, Baron 
DUNKELLIN, Viscount Burke in the 
Irish Peerage, Baron Somerniun 
on the roll of the United King- 
dom, has had a seat in the House of 
Lords. For full twenty years he has 
not broken its silence. Now, with 


someone whis- 





Crannicanpe up!! 
(An authority on evictions.) 
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Tea witn Jacony 


Sir Alfr-d J. “ Well, Alphy my boy ; seen through this lens of mine this is one of 
the greatest honours I remember!” 
(Sir Alfred Jacoby publicly invited Mr. Alpheus Cleophis Mo-ton to take tea with 
him in his private room. ] 


this fresh attack upon property, ‘* un- 
worthy of any sane Government 
accountable for the liberties of a free 
people,’’ his tongue is loosed. 

A bitter speech, which clutched 
attention for twenty minutes. Almost 
audible grinding of teeth as he 
referred to ‘‘ stale slanders against 
land-owners, attempts to paint the 
evicted tenant as a poor injured dar- 
ling. Sops that do not satiate but 
only whet greed.’’ A querulous, 
tired voice, which sometimes failed 
to carry full measure of sentences to 
the strained ear. Midway he stopped, 
and, fishing out of his pocket a small 
bottle, drank a silent toast to the 
health of the Estates Commissioners. 

To old Members of the Commons, 
now, like Bottom, translated, there 
was in this little action quaint touch 
of reminiscence 
are no more, Mr. G. discoursed at 
length on the state of Ireland, 
whether in respect of Land or Church, 
he was wont to produce his home- 
made elixir and publicly sip it. The 
historic Pomatum Pot and this two- 
ounce phial were the touch of nature 
that made GLapsToNe and CLANRI- 
cARDE kin. But what different things 
they said about the Irish question 
when their voices were refreshed and 
their tongues wagged again! 

The meagre little grey man, rising 


When, in days that, 


‘amid the stillness of a nearly empty 


House, drew no response to his 
vehement denunciation of the peas- 
antry among whom he does not live. 
He sat down with the chilling silence 
unbroken. 

A smile of satisfaction suffused 
decorous countenance of Leader of 
Opposition. Where would the Party 
have been had they, after this out- 
burst, gone into the division lobby to 
throw out Bill on Second Reading? 
Admits that CLanricarpe has done 
more to justify his tactics than was 
accomplished by his own speech, 
adroit as it was. 

Business done.—Irish Evicted 
Tenants Bill read a second time. 

House of Commons, Friday.—Pre- 
vailing dulness of dying Session 
not been appreciably varied by 
bovine eruptions. Time was when 
we had rushes of “bulls’’ that 
wholesomely stirred monotony of 
the china shop. This Session note only 
a couple ; oddly enough they followed 
each other at brief interval within 
last few days. Lords and Commons 
contributed in equal proportion. Of 
all men it was Tim Heary that 
tripped. On the Report Stage of the 
Butter and Margarine Bill he rose in 
his wrath and denounced margarine 
as ‘‘a fraud that walks about naked 
and unashamed.”’ 





For ‘i nice derangement of epi- 
taphs ’’ that is hard to beat. 

Better still was Batrour or Bur- 
LEIGH in another place. Scottish 
Small Holdings Bill under discus- 
sion. Lord CAMPERDOWN, most reti- 
cent of Peers, roused to unwonted 
eloquence by discovery of fresh ini- 
quity in this hardened legislative 
bantling. Burien Batrrovr, fol- 
lowing, attributed to him certain 
views. CAMPERDOWN dissented. 

‘* The noble lord shakes his head,’’ 
said Burteicn Batrour, “ and I am 
very glad to hear it.’’ 

This does not come up to the alti- 
tude of Granp Cross whilst still 
with us in the Commons. 

**T hear an hon. Member smile,’ 
he said, sternly regarding an 
irreverent group below the gangway. 

Grecian that in its simplicity and 
symmetry. Burieicn BaLFour, con- 
sidering his inches and his girth, 
makes an exceedingly good second. 

Business done.—Scotch Land Bill 
read a third time. 


, 





A GREAT SEA-DOG ON OUR 
GREATEST NOVELIST. 

Isterview witn Lorn CHarctes BERresrorp. 

Mr. Raymonn Buiatuwayt having 
described Mr. Hatt Catxe’s meeting 
with Lord CuarLtes Beresrorp in The 
Chronicle, and Mr. Hatt Carne 
having eulogised the Admiral in The 
Daily Mail, Mr. Punch has much 
pleasure in printing the following 
notes of a conversation with his re- 
presentative, in which Lord Cmar.es 
records his impressions of the world- 
renowned and soul-shaking fictionist. 

“‘And is it really true, Lord 
Cares, that you had never met 
Mr. Hatt Caine before Thursday, 
the Ist of August? ”’ 

‘“‘ Alas, that is so,’’ responded the 
gallant sea-dog, furtively wiping 
away atear. ‘‘ It was not till 1 was 
past sixty that I enjoyed the price- 
less privilege of conversing, man to 
man, with that massive and monu- 
mental genius. As long as I live 1 
shall celebrate the anniversary.”’ 

““ And how did he impress you? ”’ 

““ Oh! what a brow, what an intel- 
lect! Wili you believe it, the man 
at the look-out sighted his forehead 
hours before the Isle of Man, on 
which it was situated, was visible at 
all.’’ 

““You had, of course, read his 
books before ? ”’ 

““Read them! Of course. Why 
they are among my choicest posses- 
sions. I know them by heart.’’ 

“And which is your favourite 


9? 


amongst his novels‘ 
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GYAN PQ 


Blacksmith. “Tua kNows 'IM. 


Is 


"E WAS T'MAYOR ONE YEAR.” 





POO i MY 
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Old Man. “ Nay, ’E NEVER Go? as ‘ion as THAT. *E wor NopBUT Ex-Mayor!” 





“ Well, if I have a preference it is 
perhaps for The Master Atom, but 
they are all unspeakably dear to me. 
I love The Treasure of Greeba and 
God’s Good Isle. There are other 
writers who can spin a lively yarn, 
but Mr. Hatt Caine seems to me to 
stand alone as the heir-apparent of 
the great Elizabethan dramatists 
who gathered up the cenfidence of 
the English people, and held their 
hearts in the hollows of their sinewy 
hands. He’s a peach.’’ 

“I understand that Mr. Hau 
CAINE reminded you in appearance of 
the Vikings who sailed the Northern 
Seas a thousand years ago.’’’ 

‘“* Well, you see I am only sixty- 
one myself, but so far as I can judge 
there is something very Vikingly in 
his aspect. He might easily be mis- 
taken for a sailor by an imaginative 
man. At times, by some strange 
and subtle Shakspearean association, 
he reminded me of Captain Bacon 
of the Dreadnought. At others his 
resemblance to Captain Kettle was 
quite overwhelming.”’ 

““ Suppose he had chosen a naval 
career? ”’ 








““Ah! He would by now Le at 
the top. Nothing could stop him. 
He would be at the masthead.”’ 

** But what a loss to literature!’ 

“* Yes, indeed. Had he been a 
sailor we should have no Murder of 
Delicia.”’ 

““What did you think of the 
speech he delivered at the request of 
Lord RaGian on the eve of the 
departure of the warships? ’’ 

** Quite the most formidable oratori- 
cal effort I ever heard. The bom- 
bardment of Alexandria was child's 
play compared to it. To do it justice 
I cannot do better than adapt the 
historic tribute to Artemus Warp’s 
eloquence. ‘It was a grand scene, 
Mr. Haut Carine standing on the 
platform talking; many of the audi- 
ence sleeping tranquilly in their 
seats ; others leaving the hall and not 
returning; others crying like a child 
at some of the jokes—all, all formed 
a most impressive scene, and showed 
the powers of this remarkable 
orator.’ Personally I place him even 
above Barr Kennepy and T. P. 
O’Connor.”’ 

“ Did you see Greeba Castle? ”’ 











‘* Yes, and I have never beheld 
amongst all the stately homes of 
England anything more superbly 
baronial than this magnificent old 
teudal pile, unless indeed it be my 
ancestral mansion at Blarney. Even 
the cat is perfectly caparisoned, and 
is the only one in the Isle of Man 
with a tail.’’ 

“You were 
tained? ”’ 

** Hospitably isn’t the word. I 
might have been a publisher. It is 
true that the portcullis stuck, but 
that is a trifle. The drawbridge too 
refused to draw until Mr. Brarn- 
wayt oiled it. But after that! 
Have you ever tasted Isle of Man 
champagne ? Wonderful! Amazing! "’ 





hospitably enter- 





Cricket Candour. 
Heard at the Oval: ** Cricket Year 
Book-Photos of Surrey and all the 
first-class teams.”’ 





Secrets of Success, 


“A steapy, powerful win is indis- 
pensable to successful yacht racing.’’ 


Globe. 

















Cilia dite he dot . Dare. Fe 
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AN AWKWARD CASE. 


nis is one of those really difficult 
(being the seventh of the 


juarter) where the Editor simply has 
t isk his readers what A. 
rinave done. 


should 
The sort of reply that 
| be given is “‘ A. should have car 
t off easily "* Remarks like that 
unhesitatingl y included amony 
inswers adjudged idiotic 
The thing happened in the train, 
le | was to 
town alter a couple of 
riig hts in the 
rh sCcehe an 


returning 
country. 
empty 
irriage, mi yse lf in one 
rner On the seat op 
site lay my dressing- 
1 had unlocked it 
rder to take out a 
} and was deep In this 
when we stopped at a way 
side station The opening 
of the door woke me 
suddenly; somebody was 
daring to get into my com- | 
partment Luckily only 
one a girl 
Women always wish t 
travel with their backs t 
the engine in case of an 
accident you don’t have to 
change your seat She 
sat down next to my bag 
Natu lly | jumped up (full 
of politeness), seized the 
handle, and swung it up 
on to the rack. 
hat, at least, was the 
Wea It was carried 
out literally, but not figu- 
rative ly. The bag went 
up beautifully; only—on 
it way it opened, and the 
contents showered down 
n the seats, the floor, 
es, even upon her. 








\ 








general conversation about the 
weather. a a 

Sut coming back! It was an 
early train, and I had packed hur- 
riedly. The brushes and things had 
been put in anyhow, and they came 
out anyhow. There was an absurd 
piece of shaving soap wrapped up in 
one of ‘‘ Linesman’s’’ articles. (1 
always think that things wrapped up 
like that look so horribie.) There 
was a shaving-brush in a pink piece 


Croing 


explain to her. In novels the hero is 
always throwing upon the heroine an 
expressive glance, full_of meaning. 
That is what I wanted. There is 
probably, if one only knew it, a 
shrug, a wave of the hand, which 
really does express the fact that you 
were coming and not going, and took 
in The Times yourself, and had 
packed in a hurry, and. . . 

If I eould only have handed a 
Statement to the Press. 

———— _—~ And I have yet to men- 








{tion the unkindest blow of 
jall. The evening clothes 
themselves, the only pre- 
\sentable things, stayed in 
the bag If they had 
come out, too, then I 
might have done some- 
| thing. I should have left 
,them to the last—con- 
spicuous upon the floor. 
| Then I should have picked 
|them up slowly, examined 
|them, and nodded at the 
| braid on the trousers as if 
|to say, ‘‘ Hang it, that's 
ithe sort of man I am 
|really.’’ I think, if they 
| had come out too, I could 
still have carried the 
thing off. — 

What should A. do? 
Should he say to the girl, 
‘‘Close your eyes and 
leount twenty, and see 
what somebody ’s brought 
| you,”’ and then, while she 
'was not looking, push the 
clothes under the seat? 
|\Should he be quite calm, 
|and, stretching in front of 
her, say ‘‘ My sock, I 
| think,’’ or politely, ‘* Per- 
haps you would care to 
look at a piece of The Daily 
Mail?’’ Should he dis- 








contents . 
“may 
st ry shows 


small accidents great wr ag 7 


( turn. If I had only been going 
instead of coming back! A clean shirt 
or two, a couple of snow-white col- 
lars, a pair of sky-blue pyjamas per- 
fectly creased, socks and handker- 

els mé atly folded—one would not 
minded all these being thrown 

a stranger; at least, not so 

Going, too, the brushes and 
s would have been in their pro- 
pel compartments ; they would have 
swung up on to the rack l feel 
onvinced that, if the thing had hap 
pened going, I should have carried it 
ott ill right We should have 
laughed together, we should have 
told each other of similar accidents 
which had happened to friends, and 
we should have then drifted into a 


WELL say, ‘Fancy Jor Writiams Draper.’ I 


UPON) wHen "E WAS A LAD "E USED To 'ELP ‘IS FATHER WITH THE WHELKS.” 


own the thing altogether? 


REMEMBER | ,, 7, 
I’m very sorry. Let 





of Globe lying on the sky-blue| 
pyjamas (and the pyjamas all any- 
how). Then the collars. I do} 
think a dirty collar. besides 1 
had screwed them up tightly in 
order to get them in. of course, 
she wouldn't understand that. 

Socks. Now this is too awful. I 
don’t know if I can meytion this. 
Weil—-well then, they had two 
wretched sock-suspenders attached 
to them. Odd ones, as I live—black 
and pink. You see, I had got up in 
a hurry and... . 

Handkerchiefs. They had 
shoved into the pumps. 
pressed for space, and , 

You know, there were about thirty- 


been 
I had been 


nine different things that I wanted to| 


me put them back for 
you.”’ That would have been a 
master-stroke. 

Or should he, to divert attention, 
pull the alarm, and pay his five 
pounds like a man? 

But what did A. do? 

Alas! he did nothing heroic. For 
one moment he stood there; then he 
ulled down the bag, fell on his 
ee and began throwing the things 
in madly. He picked up the bag, 
locked it, and put it on the rack. 

Then he turned to the girl. Now 
he was going to have spoken to her. 
An apology, a laugh—yes, even now 
he might have carried it off. 

Only he happened to look up. . . 
and he saw the cord of his pyjamas 
dangling over the edge of the rack. 
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BRIGANDAGE FROM 
A BUSINESS POINT OF VIEW. 


[Although we cannot supply our correspon- 
dent with the information which he desires, we 
greatly admire his idea. Apparently he has 
lighted upon a new solution of the problem, 
“ What shall we do with our boys? "] 


Dear Mr. Puncn,—Can you give 
me any idea as to the probable cost 
of setting a youth up in business as 
a brigand? My eldest son is about 
to leave school, and it is therefore 


necessary for me to arrive at an 
early decision as to his future. The 
ordinary professions, as you are 


doubtless aware, are somewhat over- 
crowded; and as Tuomas Henry's 
intellect is not unduly robust I am 
anxious to place him in some walk 
of life where the competition is not 
particularly keen. Under the circum- 
stances I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that brigandage would be 
just the very thing for him, provided 
that the initial outlay were not be- 
yond my slender means. 

The work, so far as I can gather, 
is light and pleasant, whilst the 
profits appear to be enormous. 

Tuomas Henry himself is simply 
delighted with the idea, and declares 
his conviction that he wag born to be 
a brigand, a statement which has the 
concurrence of quite a number of my 
immediate neighbours. I have always 
understood that a natural aptitude 
for one’s occupation is more than 
half the battle, and I feel that my 
dear son would quickly find himself 
on the high road (probably in a 
mountainous district) to success. The 
only difficulty, as 1 have already 
hinted, is that of expense, and I 
should be extremely obliged if you 
could give me any information on 
this head. I take it that an appren- 
ticeship would be necessary. If I 
am correct in this, perhaps you can 
tell me what the premium would be. 
I should not, of course, be willing 
to entrust my son’s future to a 
brigand in a small way of business, 
one probably addicted to drink and 
in the habit of neglecting his pypils. 
At the moment I have my eye on 
a gentleman named Raisuni, who 
appears to be quite one of the lead- 
ing lights of the profession. What 
do you suppose his fee would be, and 
can you recommend him? Possibly 
you number a brigand or _ two 
amongst your own personal acquaint- 
ances? If so, you might be willing 
to give me an introduction, a favour 
which I should appreciate most 
highly. 

The question as to outfit is also one 
upon which I require information. 











Kindly Old Gent. “ Don’? ALL THOSE PAPERS MAKE YOU TIRED, MY Boy?” 


Little Boy. “ No. 


I poEsN'’T READ ‘EM, Sur.” 








Unless my memory misleads me, the you, Mr. 


Punch, with your wider 


main item of a brigand’s costume is| experience, will doubtless be fully 
a green velvet jacket with a two-inch | posted on the usages of this profes 


tail, whilst certain other portions of 
the attire consist of velvet shorts and 
complicated bandages. 
hat with ribbons of all colours is, I 
understand, de rigueur. None of 
these articles, however, seems likely 
to entail any very heavy drain upon 
my purse, and I take it that if 
Tuomas Henry had them all in 
triplicate to start with he would not 
require more than one complete new 
suit each year during the period of 
his probation. He would, of course, 
need a gun and a few ornamental 
weapons for the waist-belt, but the 
cost of such articles should not be 
prohibitive. 

1 have never had the pleasure of 


| 





Please, therefore, do not hesi 
tate, when replying to my questions, 


sion. 


A sugar-loaf|to add any hints which your know 


ledge of the subject may suggest. 
Yours very truly, 
PATERFAMILIAS 





We often read in sporting novels 
of the broken-down bookie who is 
discovered to be a public-school man. 
Here seems to be an instance in real 
life from The Daily Telegraph 

“The High Master referred to the distinctions 
which had fallen to old Paulines. The list was 
an extraordinary one in the suecesses of life by 
reason of its variety. They had first place in 
the higher Civil Service, were second in Wool 
wich, and first out of Sandown.” 

This last even looks like a bit of 


meeting a brigand in the flesh; but! welshing. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
Ruy Mr. Punch’a Staff of Learned Clerks 


! illowed to look over other people's letters, 
when a whole packet of them is turned out of a 
drawer for us, even though a hundred years 
have the notorious sweetness of forbidden fruit. 
, Gropen's grandfather, Ralph Heathcote (Joun 
, was educated in Germany, and grew up into a 
ery dutiful young man, something of a prig and a trifle 
ng-winded (‘‘ the diurnal revolutions of time suffer 
ly more changes than what are brought about by 
isons and the state of the weather ’’ is a sentence 
recommend to modern schoolboys short of copy on 
day nights), but his letters to his mother give us 
itfully picturesque glimpses of the England that 
geled with Buonaparte. He sees it through spec- 
tacles slightly Teutonic, yet rose-coloured on the whole 
sketches well (his drawings are reproduced); is no mean 
musical eritie; and has much to say of the opera of the 
period But poor Scotland “The sound was 
what twenty or thirty 
would make who were 
| put to some 
rrible Yet I saw 
affected 
The 
part of 
hook, however, is per- 
haps the last, where the 
ex-attache to the Court 
( seen serving 
jin Portugal with the Ist 
Dragoons, fresh from Pier 
} Hill Barracks. One can- 
t enough admire the 
efforts to allay his 
ther "As i 
with inte 
1 « rrespondence, 
that is dull 
pure ly pel 
creat deal of 
but those who 
a leaf from the 
t that has lost neither scent nor colour in the keeping 
| find all they desire in these 





ure 


al is, 


together 
t torture. 

Scotchmen 
to 


interesting 


rie 
most tears. ”’ 
most 


the 


issel 1s 


y 


s0n 


" inxiety 


Is 
the case 
. much 


ao 


memoirs. 


The Marriage Lease (Hurcuinson) is called the Story 
of a Social Experiment, but there is more social experi- 
ment than story in it. In an imaginary republic, Azalea, 
founded and governed on scientific principles, a Marriage 
Bill is introduced which legalises a change of partners 
every three years. Mr. Frankrort Moore shows how it 
worked in this particular state. The greater part of the 
hook, however, is given up to the opinions of the various 
icters, who wonder at length whether the Bill will 
wrk, and explain why it should, and prophesy what will 
uppy if it doesn’t, and show how in some countries it 
is. Sometimes Violet says, “* I don’t quite understand 
yout aning,’’ and then Busil has at it again. (When 
1 character SAaVSs, -— don't quite understand,’’ Do 
[ am always nervous. I feel as the ancient 
Greeks must have felt in the play when the Chorus reck- 
lessly asked *‘ How so? ’’) Mr. Moore, as usual, lightens 
his story with epigram; and people who collect sayings 
for ** Flashes of Thought,’’ and ‘‘ Wisdom while you 
Wait,’ will do well to read The Marriage Lease care- 
fully. Sometimes he is very wise, as when he says, 


h) 
cen 


iT 
we 
h 

hit 


explain,”’ 


;|} ing quarrel. 


‘* Knowledge of men is with most women equivalent to a 
knowledge of one bad man.’’ Sometimes he is only 
smart. ‘‘ A bit of a free-lance—the pointed bit °’ fails to 
score marks. 





Ferriby (MrtTHUEN) is a story in which surprise mounts 
on surprise. Some of the turns are so sudden and un- 
expected that it becomes a little difficult to follow them. 
All the principal characters are madly in love with some- 
one. Occasionally, as in the case of Irene Garth, two 
grand passions are cherished at the same time. The 
young lady was indeed engaged to be married to Devil 
Ferriby at the midnight hour when she was secretly pack- 
ing up to flee with his cousin Paul. This and other 
arrangements were upset by discovery of Devil Ferriby 
prone on his back in his sitting-room, done to death. 
Suspicion naturally turned upon Paul, with whom, apart 
| from complications with Irene, he had had a long-stand- 
3ut Mrs. Vere CAMPBELL is equal to avoid- 
ance of anything so commonplace. The murderer was a 
|casual outsider, a passing visitor in the neighbourhood, 
|a gentleman who we are told again and again reflected 
from brown eyes a look of 
dog-like devotion, and was 
** singularly pleasant.’’ He 
made it extremely un- 
pleasant for Ferriby, whom 
he found unconscious after 
a drunken fall, and 
finished off by placing a 
wet towel over his mouth 
and nostrils. Mr. Robert 
Gisberne (that ’s his name) 
madly in love with 
Daphne Estorel, who is 
frantically enamoured of 
Paul Ferriby. Neverthe- 
less, in the last chapter, 
looking into Mr.  Gis- 
berne’s brown dog-like 
eyes, she proposes to 
marry him, bestowing 
upon him her ample for- 
tune. From this brief 
outline it will be gathered 
that this is a moving 
drama, its attraction added to by the stage being set in 
a charming old English Grange. 








is 


ACTOR’S HOLIDAY. 


In The Lodestar (Warp, Lock & Co.) Mr. Max Pem- 
BERTON has employed a good many of the modern melo- 
dramatic devices which take the place of the old deus ex 


machina. 
necessary, 


Such, among other ingenuities for use if 
are the mysterious ubiquity of Poland’s 
societies, and the equally mysterious omni- 
science of Russia’s secret police. Mr. Max Pem- 
BERTON uses these last with a lavishness worthy 
of their best traditions; but he redeems his story from ‘a 
commonplace level by an attention to the detail of | 
character-painting which the ordinary melodramatic 
craftsman wholly lacks. There are also one or two new 

departures in the sensation line. That network of under- 
ground passages between St. James's and the Hay- 
market, for instance. I should think that a carefully 

prepared map of the system would have a very extensive 
|private sale among novelists and the criminal classes 

|The police also would doubtless take a few copies. 


secret 








A Good Judge. 
From a school report: ‘‘ Spelling—week.”’ 




















